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PSYCHOANALYTIC 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Robert A. Paul 


Graduate Institute of the Liberal Arts and Department of Anthropology, Emory 
University, Atlanta Georgia 30322 


INTRODUCTION 


Those who practice psychoanalytic anthropology assume that human life is 
meaningfully influenced by unconscious thoughts, affects, and motives and 
that anthropological understanding is deepened by investigating them. But 
how can one investigate such influences if they are unconscious? Here I 
discuss various approaches to this problem. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC CLINICAL TECHNIQUE 


I begin with a brief description of the technique used by psychoanalysts to 
study unconscious phenomena (42, 90, 119, 129, 245, 251, 284). A patient 
who has elected to undergo treatment for a neurosis [or for any personality 
disorder considered “analyzable’” (296)—i.e. a disturbance toward the 
“healthy” end of the mental illness scale] attends regular clinical sessions for 
hundreds of hours. The patient lies on a couch with the analyst behind him or 
her. The only instruction given is that the patient is to try to put into words 
whatever comes to mind, no matter how apparently trivial, meaningless, or 
offensive. In this highly artificial situation (213), the analyst gives a minimum 
of guidance, allowing free rein to the patient’s flow of associations; the 
analyst intervenes only to “interpret” conflict, that is, to point out when 
difficulties or resistances in the patient’s freedom of thought indicate that 
unconscious wishes and fears have been aroused. 

Enabled to regress, without feedback or social interaction from the analyst, 
the patient begins to “transfer” onto the analyst the patient’s own unconscious 
fantasies. In other words, elaborating on inevitable hints and opportunities 
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offered by reality—the analyst’s office, the schedule, the bill, unforeseen 
events—the patient will unconsciously construct a deep and complex imagi- 
nary relationship with the analyst. This “transference” relationship (119, 207, 
213, 298) will be organized around the habitual patterns of interaction and 
expectation the patient has used in previous significant relationships—most 
importantly, with the parents during early childhood. 

These habitual patterns of thinking, feeling, and acting are reflections of 
unconscious fantasies (8, 14, 27, 45, 111, 253)—more or less elaborate, 
stable, concrete images or systems of ideas representing wishes and fears 
preserved from early life but kept out of awareness. Sandler & Rosenblatt’s 
(246) concept of the “representational world” pictures the unconscious as a 
theater peopled with affectively charged representations of different aspects of 
the personnel of the person’s infantile social world. These fantasies are 
actively excluded from consciousness by means of defense mechanisms 
(108). When there is a difficulty in free association, a conflict is at work 
between a wish associated with an unconscious fantasy and a defensive 
psychic maneuver being used to avoid saying something about it to the 
analyst. 

As the analysis progresses, these conflicts center more and more on the 
transference relationship itself. In many analyses, a “transference neurosis” 
develops (204) that is a new edition of the patient’s neurotic disorder. The 
nuclear or “infantile” fantasy (109, 239) around which the patient’s defensive 
operations have clustered is now enacted in the transference, and then in- 
terpreted along with a construction by the analyst of the childhood experi- 
ences that have led to the elaboration of the nuclear fantasy peculiar to that 
individual, his or her “personal myth’ (186). 

Thus, the technique for observing unconscious fantasies in analysis is 
attention to transference enactments repeated many times over the long period 
of the analysis. Validation of the analyst’s understanding of the unconscious 
fantasies is provided by the patient’s gain in freedom in the free associative 
process following a correct and well-timed interpretation: Memories, helpful 
associations, and insight previously held up by resistance now become avail- 
able. [Many analysts today focus not on the unearthing of long-buried histor- 
ical truth but on providing the patient with a more adaptive narrative of his or 
her life (251, 263).] 

Dreams reported in analysis can exhibit, in condensed and disguised form, 
and in concrete imagery opaque to the patient’s consciousness, those aspects 
of unconscious fantasy that are salient at any particular moment in the analysis 
(4, 132). It must be emphasized that dreams are not interpretable in isolation 
or out of context. The length of the analysis allows dreams to be analyzed in 
series and in the setting of the developing transference relationship. Since 
dreams have a communicative function (164), those dreamed in analysis are 
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usually about the analysis and directed at the analyst. This accounts, by the 
way, for the well-known phenomenon of patients in Freudian analysis dream- 
ing Freudian dreams and those in Jungian or Kleinian analysis dreaming 
Jungian or Kleinian dreams. 

The unconscious fantasies of the analyst also play a role in the analysis. 
This is called the countertransference (207, 236). When it is merely the 
arousing in the analyst of his or her own unresolved conflicts by the patient, it 
is an obstacle to the process and must be dealt with as such. But the concepts 
of “trial identification” and “empathy” (14, 75, 129, 178) encourage the 
analyst to try, using a temporary regression in the service of the ego, to step 
into the patient’s shoes and thus discover in his or her own feelings something 
about the patient’s lived world. 

More controversially, some analysts have suggested that the countertrans-.- 
ference induced in the analyst by the patient is an important inroad into 
understanding the patient’s mental life. If one assumes with Kernberg (168) 
that the building blocks of psychic structure are affectively charged self-object 
dyads, then one can suppose that through “projective identification,” the 
patient is subtly able to make the analyst feel like one of the characters in the 
dyads of the patient’s representational world (138, 169, 236). The analyst 
may be cast in the role of the self, in a “concordant” identification, in which 
case he or she feels the way the patient feels; but the analyst may also be cast 
as the object, in a “complementary” identification (236). Thus, for example, 
with a masochistic patient, an analyst may feel either an urge to be domineer- 
ing in response to cues from the patient, or else reactively may attempt to be 
overly considerate, in an effort to ward off the urge to be domineering. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL ANALOGUES TO 
PSYCHOANALYTIC CLINICAL TECHNIQUE 


Only infrequently is it possible to carry out psychoanalyses or psychoanalytic 
therapy with people from non-Western cultures. Among the circumstances in 
which this can occur are those in which a researcher with both psychoanalytic 
and anthropological skills analyzes patients from ethnic minorities within the 
Western world (10, 69, 114); when the. analyst is from a non-Western culture 
(5, 6, 78, 162, 163, 243, 256); or when a Western analyst is able to practice in 
another cultural setting (31, 93, 105, 243). 

Because psychoanalysis is a therapeutic procedure not likely to be un- 
dertaken by people in non-Western cultures, one cannot hang out a shingle in 
another part of the world and expect customers to appear who can then 
become informants in psychoanalytic anthropological research. Doing psy- 
choanalytic research in West Africa, Parin et al (222) attempted to solve this 
problem by paying seven individuals to undergo many hours of psy- 
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chodynamic interviewing, thus approximating the analytic situation (but with 
obvious and important differences). 

The similarities between the ethnographic interview and the analytic ses- 
sion or diagnostic interview (57, 118, 182, 238) have led some an- 
thropologists (196) to recommend the clinical method as the most appropriate 
aspect of psychoanalysis to be exploited by anthropologists. One advantage of 
the clinical method is that it is processual. As Crapanzano (61) argues, the 
treatment of interview data as a fixed text is an error of which Freud himself 
was guilty, as when he treated Dora’s dreams as “holy writ.” Instead of being 
the secondary exegesis of an already existing primary text, Crapanzano 
argues, the ethnographic interview, like the psychoanalytic process, is an 
ongoing act of mutual creativity in which interviewer and interviewee di- 
alectically constitute—rather than unearth and comment on—the reality being 
sought. In his presentation of his interviews with a Moroccan informant, 
Crapanzano (60) not only lets the informant speak but also recounts his own 
“‘countertransferential” movement from a neutral and “ethnographic” to a 
more empathic “therapeutic” stance. 

Kracke (179-184) devoted many months in the field to open-ended in- 
terviews with Kagwahiv, in the course of which he had ample opportunity to 
observe dreams, free association, and transference and countertransference 
manifestations. Levels of dynamic meaning in his data became clearer to him 
only later, after his own training in psychoanalysis. 

Herdt and Stoller (143, 283) resolved the problem of how to unite 
ethnographic and psychoanalytic expertise and research—each so demanding 
of time and study—by bringing together Stoller’s analytic experience and 
Herdt’s ethnographic immersion in Sambia culture in joint interviews during 
short visits by Stoller to the field. Ewing (89) gained insight into informants’ 
inner worlds by carefully attending to “transferential” aspects of interview 
material examined at close range. Briggs (43, 44) used her own feelings of 
making social mistakes in relations with Inuits as a guide to conceptualizing 
what exactly was distinctive about their interpersonal style and the organiza- 
tion of their affective lives. Works by Davidson (63), Kilborne (173), 
Maranhao (211), Riesman (238), Ticho (288), and Tobin (289) address the 
use of transference and countertransference as ways to understand the 
ethnographic dialogue between self and the other. 

Devereux’s influential book (68) examines the distortions introduced into 
social science research by the nature of the data, which are bound to arouse 
anxiety in the observer because what is being observed inevitably touches on 
conflicts also active in the observer. Devereux argues that scientific method 
often serves not as a tool for obtaining an undistorted view of the informant, 
but rather as a defense interposed between the researcher and conflictual 
material. Optimally, for Devereux, the ethnographer should confront rather 
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than defend against the operative anxieties and defenses, in order to develop 
genuine empathic understanding. 

In this vein, for example, Obeyesekere (217) makes it clear that his 
attention was drawn to the women devotees with matted locks who became 
the subjects of his research because of the anxiety they aroused in him at first. 

Kracke (182) addresses countertransference issues by comparing his reac- 
tions in the field, as these are recorded in his journal, with stages of “culture 
shock” described by Caudill (53): After an initial euphoria followed by an 
experience of frustration, he underwent a prolonged dependent socialization, 
leading to a breakdown of his distancing, structured stance and culminating in 
his direct involvement in the personal tribulations of the people he was 
involved with. The illness of his informant’s children and the unconscious 
conflicts this aroused found expression in the dreams of both ethnographer 
and informant, until finally Kracke found himself redreaming dreams his 
informant had told him. The transference-countertransference entanglements 
here could hardly be denser, but they led to unusually deep understanding on 
Kracke’s part. 

Parin and his coworkers (222) made extensive use of transferential phe- 
nomena in discovering the fantasies of the seven Anyi individuals they 
interviewed intensively. Thus, one informant’s elaborate report about a tyran- 
nical European mine owner revealed a degree of hostility towards the Eu- 
ropean ethnographers that was otherwise masked by the informant’s un- 
aggressive demeanor. 

Stein has investigated the countertransferential aspects of attitudes of 
American medical doctors toward their patients (276, 278). In a booklength 
study Wengle (299) reports interviews with returned ethnographers. He postu- 
lates a typical field experience centered around death anxiety and leading to a 
fantasy of death and rebirth. 


INDIVIDUAL PORTRAITS 


Insofar as the ethnographic interview is analogous to the clinical interview as 
a setting in which unconscious fantasy may be brought into open discourse, 
the study of individuals, rather than of cultures or societies, becomes the 
appropriate genre for psychoanalytic anthropology. A sizable literature has by 
now accumulated in which individual cases are explored with sensitivity to 
both psychodynamic and cultural aspects (19, 21, 22, 31, 36, 37, 60, 65, 69, 
73, 105, 107, 114, 141, 143, 180, 217, 222, 230, 232, 235, 259, 265). 
Authors in this genre differ in the extent to which they explicitly use a 
metapsychological explanatory framework. The theoretical armory of the 
contemporary American psychoanalytic anthropologist is likely to contain 
elements of ego psychology and the structural theory [the tripartite id-ego- 
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superego model of the mind; dual drives—libidinal and aggressive; and a 
focus on Oedipal level conflicts (9, 108, 134, 135, 137)] augmented by 
theories of the earlier, pre-Oedipal period centering around the mother-infant 
dyad, such as those of Mahler et al (208), Klein (176, 252), the object- 
relations school (128, 160, 168), and self psychology (177, 178). Not sur- 
prisingly, researchers who are essentially anthropologists with additional 
psychoanalytic expertise tend to avoid placing their data and their informants’ 
lives in much explicit metapsychological or theoretical context, while those 
who are primarily psychoanalysts with anthropological sensitivity are more 
likely to use analytic technical language to elucidate case material. 

An interesting subcategory of this type of study deals with shamans, 
healers, and ecstatics of various sorts (18, 19, 21, 22, 31, 37, 58, 60, 65, 73, 
79, 80, 95, 217, 218, 230). These would bear systematic comparative study. 


PROJECTIVE TESTS 


Although they have gone out of fashion somewhat, the Rorschach and TAT 
tests provide direct access to the unconscious fantasies of informants without 
the lengthy process required for the clear emergence of transference enact- 
ments. Projective tests can be used to provide additional perspectives on 
individual informants (259), including longitudinal views (36, 37, 235), and 
for comparisons among informants (36). Projective tests provide data that can 
be rigorously analyzed into meaningful and comparable elements, and they 
provide the basis for comparisons of populations as well as of individuals 
(38). 

For the psychoanalytic anthropologist interested in gaining access to uncon- 
scious fantasy, the symbolic affective scoring system developed by DeVos 
(37, 76) should be of particular value. DeVos’s system classifies all responses 
into seven categories, relying on symbolic content rather than (as is the case in 
the traditional Klopfer scoring system) on form. The affective categories 
include hostility, sadomasochistic imagery, anxiety, body preoccupation, 
positive affect, dependency, and social conformity (as well as a miscellaneous 
and a neutral category). Subclasses in each category provide sharper focus. 
For example, anxiety responses may be specified as symbols of disgust (e.g. a 
slimy reptile); diffuse anxiety (e.g. clouds); or depressive anxiety (e.g. a 
dried-up tree). 

‘Fantasy analysis” is a technique developed by deMause (67) that may be 
applied either to transcriptions of speech or to written texts. After excising 
from the text all words and phrases of neutral connotation, one examines what 
remains—‘“colorful” adjectives, expressions, metaphors etc—for unconscious 
affect-laden themes visible only after the manifest content has been sup- 
pressed. 
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DREAMS 


Dreams remain one, if not the only, royal road to the unconscious. The 
current analytically informed anthropological literature on dreams is now 
considerable (17, 20, 59, 88, 141, 167, 170-172, 174, 179-184, 195, 197, 
287, 293). In many non-Western settings, dreams are shared and in- 
terpreted—for example, as indicators of success or failure in upcoming 
projects, or as evidence of contact with supernaturals or with deceased 
relatives. Anthropologists also note that in some non-Western societies, 
childhood fantasy themes and current conflicts often appear more explicitly 
and less “disguised” than would be the case for contemporary Western 
dreamers. These two facts may be related, since a nonpsychodynamic in- 
digenous interpretive theory may serve as a defense against the recognition of 
more problematic dream content (171, 179). 

In order to be useful both in anthropology and in psychoanalysis, dreams 
need not be subjected to the kind of cryptographic decoding of “latent 
meaning” many people associate with their psychoanalytic interpretation. 
Indeed, contemporary analysts no longer rigidly differentiate between mani- 
fest and latent content, or reject the manifest meaning as uninteresting (233). 
Dreams are understood most successfully when they are treated in series and 
in the context of an ongoing immersion of the observer, by participation or 
report, in the lives of the informants (141, 179-184). 

Thus researchers have derived from dreams clues about informants’ psy- 
chodynamics, and they have studied the indigenous uses of dreams and dream 
interpretations (17, 59, 88, 141, 170, 172, 174). In addition, scholars have 
studied dreams in which the ethnographer appears undisguised (197), mea- 
sured dream content for expressions of achievement motivation (195), and 
attempted formal content analysis of dreams (131). The thinly disguised 
manifest content of dreams can also reveal unconscious themes occluded in 
normal social discourse. For example, Bilu (20) found that dreams of 
religious pilgrims revealed self-interested motives quite at odds with their 
official ideology of selfless communitas. 

Kracke (183), demonstrating the close connection between Kagwahiv 
myths and the dreams of individual Kagwahiv, reconsiders the psychoanalytic 
concept of the “primary process” as a way of characterizing dream thought 
and symbolism. Following Noy (216), Kracke rejects the notion that the 
concrete, synthesizing imagistic style of dream thinking is regressive or more 
primitive than ordinary waking thought, as the structural theory in psy- 
choanalysis suggests (9). Rather, dreaming is to be understood as one expres- 
sion of the mythopoeic capacity, which is a way of processing and organizing 
different from ordinary rationality, and which may be related to brain 
lateralization (298). 
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While ordinary rationality is concerned with the manipulation of reality, 
and so is guided above all by the reality principle, the mythopoeic faculty is 
concerned with the integration of self, and so creates out of the total sensori- 
um personal meaning in the form of narratives, images, symbols, and myths 
(7, 27, 45, 154, 186), which are poetic in the broadest sense. Such fantasy 
material is likely to manifest itself to awareness only when the reality princi- 
ple is in abeyance. Clearly sleep is one such circumstance, as are trance, 
meditation, and day-dreaming, all of which are individual phenomena. But 
public expression of symbolic fantasies can also occur in circumstances when 
ordinary reality testing is suppressed, such as in ritual, myth narration, or 
entertainment and recreation. Such thought is only pathological when it 
involuntarily interferes with or prevents the use of ordinary thought guided by 
the reality principle, as in neurotic or psychotic disorders. 


PERSONAL SYMBOLS 


Obeyesekere (217) has introduced the term “personal symbols” to refer to 
symbols from the public realm used creatively to express personal conflicts 
and fantasies. He showed how a dynamic understanding of the lives of cult 
devotees in Sri Lanka revealed within each individual powerful unconscious 
motives for actively embracing and using ritual symbolism already circulating 
in the public realm. At the same time the personal mythopoesis of the 
individual devotees keeps alive and reshapes the public ritual symbolism. 

In a similar fashion, Boyer shows how the psychodynamics of Apache 
individuals predispose them to resonate with the symbolism of the publicly 
defined role of shaman (31, 37); Crapanzano (60) lets his informant Tuhami 
exemplify the quirky fit between his own life narrative and the symbolism of 
the religious cult (58) of which he was a somewhat deviant devotee; and I 
(230) have shown how a Sherpa shaman used existing religious roles for his 
own psychodynamic purposes, and how during unstructured interviews he 
used myths and legends to convey meanings about his own personal fantasies. 

A particularly clear example of the use of personal symbols is the case of a 
Filipina healer presented by Day & Davidson (65). Her family history in- 
cluded a complex relationship, including a sexual aspect, with her grand- 
father, whom she was brought up to think was her father; she believed her 
father to be one of her seven brothers. In her role as healer, she wove a 
personal myth from public symbolism and private fantasy: She had experi- 
ences in which Saint Anthony, attended by seven lesser spirits, seemed to 
enter her body. Her personal story was thus translated into terms congruent 
with public belief; at the same time, she used the public symbols to relive and 
express conflictual fantasies determined by her particular history. 
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In a case strikingly similar in some ways, Bilu (19) discusses how a Jewish 
woman, thwarted in her wish to follow in her father’s footsteps as a religious 
scholar, resorted to concrete imagery and “incorporated” the dybbuk (possess- 
ing spirit) of her father after his death. 

Poole (232) uses the concept of personal symbolism to understand the 
experience, undergone by a young Bimin-Kuskusmin boy, of possession by a 
hornbill, a bird rich in cultural connotations. Poole links the boy’s unique yet 
culture-syntonic experience both to the culture-wide child-rearing situation 
(prolonged attachment to an often seductive and aggressive mother is abruptly 
reversed at weaning) and to particular events in this boy’s life. 

Spiro (270) suggested the term “culturally constituted defense mech- 
anisms” to cover cultural symbols and institutions that are available for 
individual exploitation in dealing with personal conflicts. Cultures provide 
ready-made compromise fantasies, as it were, for use by those whose psy- 
chodynamics they address. Thus the narcissism Spiro identified in the per- 
sonalities of career monks in Burma was suited to the culturally prescribed 
role, in which self-absorption and isolation are culture- and ego-syntonic, 
allowing such persons to live socially valued instead of deviant lives. 

Spiro argues more generally (267) that a cultural institution can be ex- 
plained completely only if one elucidates both its public meaning and the 
psychodynamic fantasies that motivate individual participation. 

Hutchins (156) unites cognitivist and psychoanalytic approaches to in- 
terpret the way Trobrianders invoked a well-known myth to explain the 
appearance of a malign ghost. Using a tripartite model of propositions based 
on the work of Suppes & Warren (286) (whose potentially fruitful work seeks 
to formulate a generative typology of defense mechanisms in general) Hutch- 
ins shows that the mythic propositions “1. Baroweni [the myth’s heroine] 2. 
threw soup on 3. [the returned spirit of] Baroweni’s mother” and “1. 
Baroweni’s mother 2. became invisible to 3. Baroweni” can be assimilated to 
similar psychoanalytic propositions about the guilt of survivors: “1. survivor 
2. wished death to 3. deceased” and so “1. deceased 2. punishes 3. survivor.” 
This general proposition, in turn, generates the particular application of it in 
the ethnographic present: “1. Villagers 2. wished death to 3. [citizen] Toigisa- 
sopa” and so “Toigisasopa 2. punishes 3. villages [by appearing as a frighten- 
ing ghost].” This example illustrates how formal methods can help clarify the 
conceptualization of a psychodynamic interpretation, showing its essential 
coherence. 

We may understand the nature of this coherence by analogy with the 
concept of “motivation” as it is used in linguistic and cognitive studies. One 
cannot predict beforehand to what creative uses a symbol will be put or what 
compromise fantasy will be invented; but once such an act has occurred one 
can make sense of it by applying general principles. 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION OF CULTURAL 
SYMBOLISM 


Because collective phenomena (e.g. culture) are the products of many in- 
dividual minds, psychoanalytic interpretation can legitimately be applied to 
cultural and social phenomena as well as to individuals (229). 

For some psychoanalytic anthropologists, culture is a group fantasy pro- 
jected from the individual unconscious into the external world and sustained 
by each person’s need to defend against his or her fundamental anxieties. 
Authors such as Roheim (240-242) and LaBarre (187, 189, 190, 274) hold 
that universal anxieties are rooted in biology, deriving from human neoteny 
and the prolonged infantile dependency on the mother. Combined with 
species-specific impulses of infantile sexuality and aggression, the human 
condition inevitably generates pre-Oedipal and Oedipal anxieties in all in- 
dividuals, to which cultural belief systems are fantasy responses. 

For authors such as Devereux (66, 68, 70, 71, 175) and more recently 
deMause (67) and Stein (272—279), culture is still the collective fantasy of 
humankind, symptomatic of universal anxieties; but for these writers the 
source of the anxiety is not biological necessity. Instead anxiety results from 
the general failure of parents to love their infants adequately, and from their 
neurotic propensity for projecting their own conflicts and fantasies onto 
babies, thus inducing replicas of their own fantasies in their children. 

Psychoanalytic interpretations of culture by such observers tend to stress 
the universality of unconscious fantasies. Thus Devereux remarked that there 
was no practice from the ethnographic record that did not match some fantasy 
produced by a Western analytic patient, and vice versa (70). This approach is 
premised on the causal and conceptual primacy of the individual over culture, 
and tends to emphasize the pathological, defensive nature of cultural in- 
stitutions. In this vein, for example, at an early stage in the continuing debate 
over the universality of the Oedipus complex (11, 110, 161, 223, 266, 280, 
297), Jones (110) was willing to assert contra Malinowski that Trobriand 
matriliny, far from being a causal factor in shaping Trobriand personality, 
was itself a cultural defense against the anxieties of intense unresolved 
Oedipal conflicts. 

Other authors, though not underestimating the extent to which culture 
reflects shared individual anxieties, prefer to see a more dialectical relation- 
ship between individual and cultural fantasy and symbol. In this view neither 
the mind nor the cultural system can exist independently of each other, but the 
two are not identical nor do they merely reflect one another, Berger & 
Luckmann pithily state the mutual interimplication and co-creation of in- 
dividual and culture, self and society, thus: “Society is a human product. 
Society is an objective reality. Man is a social product” (15:61). 

Cultural symbolism, such as myth or ritual, not only reflects individual 
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unconscious fantasy; it also provides an accessible template or model on the 
basis of which individuals can organize their own personal fantasies. An 
interactive view of the relationship between individual and cultural fantasies 
is exemplified in many of the studies cited in the section on personal symbols, 
above. 

Turner, who was more of a Freudian anthropologist than he sometimes 
acknowledged (291), proposed that ritual symbols have both a social and 
orectic pole. At the social end, ritual symbols are collective representations of 
the organizing principles of society; at the orectic end, they reflect affect- 
laden somatic processes and unconscious fantasies. The motivational energy 
tapped by the orectic pole of symbols is thus channeled into commitment to 
the social order, while at the same time the raw drive energy is domesticated 
through sublimation and Obeyesekere’s “work of culture” (219, 220). For 
example, a latex-exuding tree used in women’s ritual among the Ndembu 
explicitly represents the sociological principle of matriliny; unconsciously it 
arouses emotions associated with infantile memories and ambivalences of 
nursing (290). 

Spiro (266-271), too, while subscribing to a relatively “strong” view of a 
fundamental human nature (269), envisions culture and the unconscious in a 
dynamic mutual relationship. Burmese monasticism provides a social role for 
narcissistic Burmans; but it does not exist solely for that purpose, or only 
because it is the pathological group fantasy of some number of Burmese 
narcissists. Trobriand matriliny provides the context within which Trobriand- 
ers shape their culturally distinct fantasy resolutions of the Oedipus complex, 
but according to Spiro (266) it does not exist to serve that purpose alone. 

Many psychoanalytic interpretations of myth, ritual, symbol, and folklore 
seek to identify explicit cultural symbols as representatives of unconscious 
fantasies typically encountered in clinical psychoanalysis. In some cases this 
may be associated with a posited typical infantile trauma or stress in the 
culture. Examples of this genre in the literature abound (32, 35, 46-51, 62, 
77, 81-83, 86, 87, 91, 95, 96, 99, 120, 121, 142, 144-146, 148-150, 153, 
158, 188, 192, 200, 210, 218, 225-229, 275-279, 285, 292-294). 

An advance in the sophistication of the interpretation of fantasy material in 
psychoanalysis accompanied the development of ego psychology (9, 108, 
134, 135, 137). No longer content with identifying id contents and presenting 
them to awareness as a therapeutic technique, the ego psychologists recog- 
nized the necessity of examining the way drive derivatives and superego 
prohibitions are both defended against and shaped to adaptive purposes by the 
integrative capacities of the ego. 

In his important contribution to the ego psychological interpretation of 
myth, Arlow (7) demonstrates how the typical boy’s fantasy of ingesting the 
father’s phallus and so gaining his potency is at the root of three narratives in 
Western culture that vary greatly in the kind of imagery used, the sorts of 
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defenses in evidence, and the degree of ego and superego development 
represented. The three stories are “Jack and the Beanstalk,” the myth of 
Prometheus, and the Biblical account of Moses receiving the Law on Mount 
Sinai. In each, a hero climbs to the sky where he encounters a powerful 
paternal figure: a giant, Zeus, God. And in each he returns with a boon for 
himself and/or for mankind. In the fairy tale a fantasy wish is fulfilled without 
retaliation; in the Greek myth, the hero suffers perpetual punishment for his 
theft of the gods’ fire; in the Biblical narrative, Moses represents an effective 
ego identifying with the superego (God) in imposing rules of order on the 
unruly instinctual mob. 

Similarly, students of North American myth have argued that the culture 
hero’s transition or alternation from buffoon to Promethean demiurge corre- 
sponds to ego growth and the capacity for management of the impulses (7, 46, 
47,49, 101, 102, 210). Along these lines, D. M. A. Freeman (103) illustrates 
how the same fantasy can be represented in different symbolic form in 
different cultures. All humans can deal, in fantasy, with loss and mourning by 
splitting the lost object, “incorporating” the good part and expelling the bad. 
This fantasy schema underlies the radically different rituals of Sambia initia- 
tory fellation (139, 140, 142), Bimin-Kuskusmin funerary cannibalism, and 
Kiowa Apache ghost sickness. These examples suggest that one cannot hope 
to predict symbolic outcomes by knowing the underlying dynamics; one can 
only make sense of them retrospectively after they have been created. They 
also support Devereux’s contention, referred to above, that individual and 
cultural fantasies correspond since each of these practices has analogues in the 
fantasies of Western analytic patients. 

I believe that one of the most effective methods of performing systematic 
psychoanalytic analysis on cultural systems involves the use of Lévi- 
Straussian structuralism (226, 227, 229). The approaches of structuralism and 
psychoanalysis differ, to be sure (72, 127, 271). A synthesis of the two, 
however, uniting structuralism’s powerful formal technique for the analysis of 
symbolic material with the underlying dynamic propositions of psy- 
choanalysis can achieve the same validity and degree of certainty assured by 
the length and technique of the clinical process in psychoanalysis. Lévi- 
Strauss’s recent attempt to deconstruct a Jivaro “totem and taboo” (198) in 
fact reaffirms, to my mind, the extent to which his lifework represents an 
extension and enrichment of psychoanalytic theory and method in the cultural 
realm. 


THE NUCLEAR FANTASY 


Unlike those writers who stress the universality of infantile anxiety and of the 
typical fantasies associated with it, Kardiner (165, 166, 209) believed the 
nuclear fantasy varies across cultures, depending on the specific forms of 
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institutionalized infant and child care and socialization. This assumption 
shaped the research strategy of the Whitings (302-305) and the Munroes 
(214, 215). Kardiner, a psychoanalyst, disagreed with the prevailing analytic 
doctrines of his time. He believed that the main formative influences on 
personality were to be found in the socio-cultural environment. Rejecting a 
more biological grounding, he discarded the libido and the drive theories 
altogether. 

By contrast, Spiro (269) relates how he has moved from the more cultural- 
ist position to the view that species-specific human nature does underlie the 
range of variation observed in the ethnographic record. Though opinion 
remains divided on this crucial issue, it is my observation that the field of 
psychoanalytic anthropology has moved in the direction described by Spiro. 
As Ingham has remarked (personal communication), the field of psycholog- 
ical anthropology, which was once dominated by interest in whole “cultures,” 
has branched in two directions, one group studying the individual (see above), 
the other the universally and species-specifically human. 

The apparent dichotomy between biological and cultural determinisms can 
be reduced, if not obviated, by the realization that both systems shape us. The 
child comes into the world with certain inherent needs and capacities, and 
with an inbuilt maturational timetable. The cognitive and motor abilities, 
symbolic capacity, basic impulses and affects, and available defense mech- 
anisms are comparable in all infants, and so are (in some form) birth, nursing, 
weaning, acquisition of sphincter control, and so on. As a result, certain 
anxieties and fantasies may be said to be typical of the human being in 
general. Yet, as Devereux pointed out (70), while it may be true that the 
ranges of fantasies produced by cultures and by analysands are identical, the 
fantasies repressed in one culture may form the basis of an explicit body of 
myth and ritual central to the organization of society in another. 

All children face the problem of overcoming the anxieties associated with 
breaking out of the initial mother-infant dyad and undergoing separation- 
individuation (208); many different cultural institutions are fueled by anxi- 
eties and fantasies formed during disturbances in this process (93, 98, 103-— 
107, 149-151); all children face the problem of finding some resolution to the 
conflicts of love, desire, rivalry, hostility, and jealousy that flourish in the 
Oedipal phase, and various cultural institutions are provided to guide the 
growing person through the process. 

The purpose of research in psychoanalytic anthropology should be neither 
to assert that the Oedipus complex (to take the most visible and controversial 
example) is universal, and to find it everywhere; nor to insist that each culture 
has unique nuclear fantasies; but rather to show how Oedipal (or pre-Oedipal) 
themes and contradictions are creatively handled in each situation. Not all 
cultures have central mythic narratives like Oedipus Rex, but they all have 
Oedipal myths and individual fantasies in the sense in which a contemporary 
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rethinking conceptualizes the Oedipus complex (24, 28, 57, 176, 178, 200— 
203, 205, 206, 223, 226-228, 231, 244, 254, 255, 266, 280). As Shapiro 
expresses it, the Oedipus complex is not any specific instance of an Oedipal 
myth, but a “cognitive-affective schema” built on such structural oppositions 
as “good/bad, active/passive/; me/not me; male/female” (254:560); and, I 
(227) would add, “senior generation/junior generation.” Such complexes of 
fantasy, whether they take the forms found in Western culture, in Trobriand 
culture (266), or in any other culture, result from developmental, cognitive, 
and physiological events during maturation that equip the child at about age 
seven with the symbolic capacity needed to construct a stable and well-formed 
nuclear fantasy (247, 255). 

Further progress in understanding the infantile experiential roots of fantasy 
depends in large part on continuing empirical ethnographic and psychoanalyt- 
ic studies of infancy, infant care, and infantile play and fantasy (1, 43a, 43c, 
64, 193, 199, 208, 209, 214, 215, 232, 281, 302-305). 


AGGRESSION 


In psychoanalytic theory, many character traits and cultural institutions are 
thought to be rooted in the prima materia of such impulses and fantasies as 
anality, sadism, fetishism, and sexual “perversion.” Since these are, because 
of the patterns of Western culture, subject to repression, they tend to strike 
Western observers as undignified topics. Pride and delight in the consequent 
shock value of many psychoanalytic interpretations thus seem to characterize 
the efforts of some psychoanalytic anthropologists to explain the most sub- 
lime and apparently innocent institutions in just those terms. LaBarre (189, 
190), for example, enjoys exposing the “animal” roots of the institutions of 
religion; and Dundes seems to enjoy forcing into awareness anal and 
homosexual themes certain to arouse discomfort in his audience (81-83). 
Roheim and Devereux were past masters at this art. 

Yet the insistence on such analyses by psychoanalytic thinkers is more than 
an attempt to ruffle polite sensibilities. Psychoanalysis as an interpretive 
strategy aims to include the repressed and despised no less than the exalted 
and approved, and especially to focus attention on that which, by virtue of 
having been cast into the shadows of unconsciousness, does its work largely 
unseen and is difficult to observe. 

Whether or not they subscribe to a theory of drives, most analysts assume 
in their clinical work the existence of aggressive as well as sexual impulses. 
The former are indeed the more conflictual and problematic of the two. 
(Sexuality, after all, is primarily pleasurable; it is rendered conflictual and is 
repressed only when it leads to rivalry, aggressive impulses, or perceived 
dangers of retaliation, loss of love, engulfment, or annihilation.) It is thus a 
hallmark of psychoanalytically oriented ethnographic research that it attempts 
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to discover the fate of aggression, even—or especially—in societies in which 
its overt expression is normally inhibited (33, 34, 43, 43b, 43d, 44, 87, 97, 
100, 123, 149, 152, 222, 224, 271, 295, 301). 

Since aggression is, in the psychoanalytic view, a normal component of 
human life and society (41, 97, 136, 168, 176), its energy must be tamed 
through the “work of culture” and used in the construction of ongoing social 
life. Aggressive impulses suppressed within a group or community may be 
projected outward and directed toward “enemies” (33, 67, 285-289). 
Scapegoating and splitting (forming factions) also enable the group to deal 
with aggression (3, 23, 77, 275-279). Freud (113) argued that society uses 
aggression by turning it back on the self in the form of superego controls on 
antisocial impulses. Gilmore, in a recent monograph (123), provides a close 
analysis of how aggression, the direct expression of which is not permitted 
within Andalusian communities, nonetheless plays an adaptive part, in sub- 
limated form, as the prevalent mechanisms of social control including gossip- 
ing, nicknaming, and mockery. 


GENDER 


Psychoanalytic views of gender have been substantially modified over the 
years, partly in response to recent criticisms by feminist thinkers (13, 16, 25, 
26, 54-56, 130, 155, 249, 250, 282). From Freud’s original phallocentric, 
Oedipal point of view, boys retain the female as a love object based on the 
prototype of the mother (the first love object), whereas girls must undergo a 
convoluted rejection of the mother and libidinal turn to the father, motivated 
by the wish for a child-phallus. This account is at best only partial. From a 
view point emphasizing pre-Oedipal dynamics it is the boy who must undo an 
initial feminine identification and maternal attachment, while the girl retains 
her primary gender identification with the mother (55, 130, 200-203, 282). 

Anthropological research in many geographic areas (especially Melanesia 
and the Mediterranean) offers detailed insight into the vicissitudes of the 
boy’s early attachment to and subsequent dis-identification from (130) the 
mother. In the current consensus, Mediterranean machismo results from a 
defensive warding off of passive, feminine strivings, deriving from a child- 
rearing situation in which a strong early maternal attachment in a father- 
absent or father-distant family is not offset, for boys, by gender-reorienting 
initiation rites (39, 40, 48, 62, 122, 124, 125, 158, 159, 248, 285). 

In cultures where initiation rites are present, analysis shows that they not 
only serve Oedipal functions (221) but also attempt to undo the feminine 
strivings and identifications of the initiates, offering them symbolic sub- 
stitutes. The penis-breast equation in Sambia ritual fellation (142), for ex- 
ample, demonstrates that the lost mother of early childhood is to be replaced 
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in the world of males the initiate is about to join (139, 140, 145, 146, 191, 
200-203, 232, 283). This reorientation toward pre-Oedipal issues should not 
lead us to forget, of course, that Oedipal dynamics are also at work in the 
Mediterranean (228) and New Guinea (120, 121); cultural symbolism from 
around the globe generally contains Oedipal and pre-Oedipal elements mixed 
together. 

The concept of a feared tendency toward a primary feminine identification 
(214) helps explain why men separate themselves from and attempt to domi- 
nate women in many parts of the world. Spiro (277) gives a characteristically 
direct explanation for why, in addition, many men, such as his Burmese 
informants, see women as sexually voracious: Plagued as they are by 
homosexual and castration anxieties, they are inept lovers, and so their 
women partners really are sexually unsatisfied. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND BIOLOGY 


Some see psychoanalytic thought as positive science (133). Others have taken 
the “interpretive turn” (234) that has altered the shape of the social sciences 
over the last 20 years. I prefer to see the biological and cultural sides of 
psychoanalysis as parallel and mutually complementary, not contradictory 
(84). I lack the space here to review renewed attempts to find links between 
psychoanalysis and neurophysiology (especially since few anthropologists are 
currently involved in such research). 

Several authors have addressed the congruence between (a) psychoanalysis 
and (b) contemporary evolutionary theory based on the analysis of strategies 
for the maximization of individual reproductive fitness (12, 126, 237, 258). 
Spain, for example, has argued for the complementarity of psychoanalytic 
and sociobiological explanations of the widespread pattern of incest avoid- 
ance. Spain (260-262) shows that the sociobiological approach addresses 
itself to the “ultimate” cause of the practice (its reproductive advantage) and 
the “proximate” cause—in this case childhood propinquity; psychoanalytic 
theory deals with the “ontogenetic” cause: how a particular organism acquires 
the behaviors that contribute to the ultimate cause. Individuals are inhibited 
(usually) from sexual acts with close kin at an ontogenetic level by the 
psychodynamics of the repression of early incestuous strivings; at an ultimate 
level of explanation, the resulting proximate behavior—sexual avoidance of 
the close companions of early youth—minimizes the genetic dangers of 
inbreeding. 

Why, in evolutionary terms, are individuals capable of repression and of 
having unconscious fantasies and thoughts? Alexander (2), Badcock (12), and 
Slavin (258) argue that deception is a key strategy in the gamesmanship of 
seeking reproductive advantage; but deception works best when one is not ina 
position to betray the fact that it is a deception, that is, when one is oneself 
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deceived about one’s own true motives. So, the argument runs, repression and 
the hiding of selfish motives from consciousness allow humans to deceive 
their reproductive rivals in all sincerity. 


CONCLUSION 


Freud believed that in psychoanalysis he had found not only a cure for 
neurosis, but also an understanding of society, culture, and morality (110, 
112, 113). Such shapers of modern social and cultural thought as Parsons, 
Marcuse, Adorno, Habermas, Ricoeur, Foucault, and Derrida have been 
influenced—in different ways, of course—by psychoanalysis and have at- 
tempted to incorporate it into their own syntheses. I cannot treat these here, 
especially since the aspects of psychoanalysis and social thought employed 
and the ways of synthesizing them are so diverse. I refer the reader to the 
relevant recent literature (3, 11, 23, 29, 52, 55, 85, 91, 194, 257, 291, 300). 

Psychoanalytic thought alone cannot provide an adequate perspective on 
culture and society, but it cannot be omitted from one either. In my view, 
psychoanalytic anthropology will progress not only by attending to the most 
recent developments in both psychoanalysis and anthropology, but also by 
forging conceptual links with the developing fields of evolutional theory, 
neurology, cognitive and developmental psychology, and the range of in- 
terpretive studies in linguistics, literature, information and systems theory, 
philosophy, and the human sciences generally. 

I conclude by underlining the obvious fact that this essay represents my 
own viewpoint and preferences. I urge the reader to seek out as well the 
synthesizing perspectives on psychoanalysis and anthropology contributed by 
numerous other scholars in the field (11, 30, 70, 74, 94, 115-117, 147, 154, 
157, 163, 185, 189, 196, 220, 241, 264, 268, 272, 273, 297). 
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